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Who got “the Breaks”? 


How Did YOUR 1952 Earnings 
Compare with 1939? 
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The chart shows the per cent relationship of average 1952 earnings in 
the four groups to earnings in 1939, after adjusting to changes in Federal 
income taxes and in the buying power of the dollar. 


Derived from data from the National Industrial Conference Board, the 
U. S. Government, and McKinsey & Company. 





Enlarge this chart and hang it on the wall at your next 
Union negotiation session. Reproduce it in your company paper. 


Copyright 1953 by Personnel Journal, Inc. May be reproduced if credit is given. 
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Edtter to Keader:- 


My Oxp Frienp, Tom—that is not his 
real name—is about to take an important 
new job in the personnel world. I've known 
Tom well for about ten years and on occa- 
sion, whether to flatter me or because he 
really values it, he has asked me for advice. 
So I am now wondering, as he takes up his 
new duties, what I would say to him today 
if he were to ask me, ‘‘What shall I do and 
how shall I proceed in the development of 
the ‘ideal’ personnel program?’ 

That might well be called the $64 
question. It must be what every personnel 
director over the world is repeatedly asking 
himself. I'm going to try to answer it, not 
only for my friend Tom but for all the Toms 
in the land who face the problem of or- 
ganizing or reorganizing and developing a 
personnel program. Not that my ideas are 
any better than anybody else's; but, at 
least, 1 faced the same problem nearly 
twenty years ago and worked out of it. 
The problem is real to me today, too, not 
only because of my responsibility to my 
readers but because I have a genuine con- 
cern for Tom and his success. 

Tom certainly must begin with the as- 
sumption that the whole organization is 
not standing at attention waiting for him 
to say what ought to be done and how. On 
the contrary, the organization has had a 
personnel program for a great many years. 
Its previous director has just been retired. 
The organization lived with him for many 
years and was accustomed to his way of 
thinking on personnel matters. 

So, to begin with, if I were Tom I 
would ask myself this question: ‘‘What is 
the personnel responsibility?’’ Putting it 
another way, I might ask: “‘What do I do 
as Personnel Director?’’ Let's see if we can 
answer that. 

The function of the personnel program 


is to bring about higher organizational effi- 
ciency by trying to improve everything that 
has to do with people. 

When you try to think of improve- 
ments you can make that affect people, you 
are bound sooner or later to come to the 
conclusion that these divide themselves into 
two groups. One has to do with the specific 
programs such as employment, pensions, 
cafeterias, and so on. The other has to do, 
shall we say, with the spirit. You can have 
the world’s finest programs in your organi- 
zation but, if you have not brought about a 
cc.dition under which men’s spirits are kept 
high, you will not get the results you seek. 


Tus CoNsIDERATION Leaps Back to my 
original definition of the purpose of person- 
nel, which was to bring about a state of 
higher efficiency. A lot of people who are 
greatly concerned with the welfare of hu- 
man beings decry the importance of effi- 
ciency in human affairs. I would like to 
dispose of this question—at least in my 
own mind—by pointing out that man’s 
well-being is largely dependent on material 
things. Our American civilization has blos- 
somed because of our ability to produce. 
Production is not accomplished without 
work. Work is not given freely and efh- 
ciently without conditions under which 
man is willing and wants to work. 

If this is sound, then the measure of a 
good personnel program is its success in 
bringing about an atmosphere in which 
men’s spirits are high. They like what they 
are doing, they like their associates, they 
are encouraged by the attitudes of superiors, 
and consequently it seems only natural to 
wish to work and to work efficiently. 

If you are with me so far, then let me 
enlarge on that and let me repeat. The re- 
sponsibility of the Personnel Director is 
two-fold. First, he must work towards the 
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development of a high degree of morale—a 
good spirit throughout the organization. 
Second, he must develop sound programs to 
discharge his responsibilities on the mate- 
rial side for bringing about a state of high 
efficiency. I don’t think the best programs 
ever devised can enable a personnel director 
to feel that he has been successful unless he 
has at the same time been influential in im- 
proving the spirit of the organization. 


It 1s THE Purpose oF THIs DiscussION 
from here on to explain what I mean by a 
good spirit in an organization. Let's leave 
the programs alone for the present. They 
consist of good selection methods, perhaps 
including test programs, and ample pro- 
vision for the things which come to all of 
us in life-——sickness, old age and death. As- 
sume, then, that we have provided sound 
programs to meet every physical need of 
the organization and of the individual. 

Let us now see what is meant by good 
spirit in an organization. Sometime last 
year, L referred to those fundamental needs 
which all of us feel. I quoted from Maslow 
to remind you that these needs fall into 
five main groups: 

The need for love. 

The need for security. 

The need for a feeling of self-esteem and 
for the esteem of others. 

The need to be doing something at which 
we feel we are good. 

The physiological needs. 
The physiological needs have been placed 
last because they are first, so to speak. The 
need for love is self-evident. It is the other 
three to which we can give our attention 
in developing a sound personnel program. 

For example, good spirit is destroyed 
and the will to work is interfered with if a 
supervisor violates these three needs of all 
men. He can destroy his people's sense of 
security if he is continually threatening 
them. He can do this by threatening to dis- 
charge; by severely reprimanding, especially 


at times when the deed does not warrant 
it. He can threaten security by making sud- 


den changes in work. He can even create a 
feeling of insecurity by his own bad per- 
formance, which may make his subordinates 
feel that their jobs are threatened because 
the department is not operated rightly and 
may have to be re-organized. 

Every man needs a feeling of self- 
esteem. He has to be able to look the world 
in the eye and be proud of himself. Think of 
all the ways in which you have seen a 
supervisor destroy the feeling of self-esteem 
which his subordinates should rightfully 
have. And, similarly, the need for the es- 
teem of others; contempt expressed by word 
and deed on the part of the supervisor easily 
destroys the feeling of esteem which sub- 
ordinates require. 

I have touched on a few ways in which 
supervisors can conduct themselves to either 
enhance or destroy good spirit in their de- 
partments. This points the way for the Per- 
sonnel Director. He should be campaigning 
day and night, year after year, among all 
supervisors and executives, to encourage 
them to understand the needs of other 
people. These needs are so universal and so 
vital that, if they are not properly observed, 
the organization cannot have good spirit. 


My Apvice To Tom, then, is to begin 
to cultivate the understanding and sym- 
pathy of all executives and supervisors 
throughout the organization—starting at 
the top. He should try to have them see 
his own attitude toward people and their 
needs, and encourage them in every possible 
way to improve their own attitudes. 

Tom's most important job, then, will 
be to bring about a state of respect for the 
individual and he will probably have his 
hardest task in the middle levels. Here are 
the men who will be managing the com- 
pany in another ten or twenty years. Just 
a few years ago, they were individual work- 
ers with no responsibility except for their 
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own work. Then they became supervisors 
and technicians and now they are what we 
are pleased to call junior executives. 


Don't You Orren Wonper what an 
executive is? He is a man who used to be 
responsible only for himself and his own 
actions, and now he is responsible for the 
actions of other people as well. 

You might also ask how people be- 
come executives. If you believe in Darwin, 
you will say “‘the survival of the fittest’’. 
If you are a bit cynical, you will say ‘‘the 
persistence of mediocrity’’. For, as a matter 
of fact, a great many executives just drift 
into it by virtue of being good individual 
workers and by being around a long time. 

Most people, when they become ex- 
ecutives, are unaware of the point of view 
of other people. They do not yet realize 
that they have become responsible for the 
well-being of others. They have not yet 
learned the fundamental needs of all men. 
Until they do learn them, they will not 
have the high spirit in their organization. 
Without that high spirit, they will not 
have efficiency. And without efficiency they 
will not be making their contribution to 
the success of the company—which is the 
only reason they are there in the first place. 

One of the things the brand new junior 
executive has to learn is how to know what 
is important. It is not what he wants, but 
what the situation requires. His efforts 
should be not to say “Do this’’ or “‘Do 
that’’, or to express himself as ‘“Well, this 
is the way I want it done’, but rather to 
say “‘Let us see what should be done. What 
does the situation require?” 

As most of us know, one sign of good 
leadership is the ability to develop other 
men. We do this not by telling them to do 
this and do that, but by taking counsel with 
them; by encouraging them to find their 
own answers and then counselling them in 
the soundness of the answers rather than 
giving solutions to them. This is the op- 


posite of what Mogensen is fond of calling 
‘The you-tell-°em method". 

So Tom's first job is to get acquainted 
with everyone in the organization and, most 
important of all, those at and near the top; 
next, those in the middle, and then all 
those below. He must convey to them his 
feeling of the importance of the individual, 
and his long range attitude and program 
should be to develop in the organization an 
active sense of the feeling of the worth of 
the individual. This, in turn, is best done 
with a conscious appreciation of the funda- 
mental needs of man, coupled with an at- 
titude of fair play. 


[ Don't Betieve | Have Expressep 
Mysetr at all well in advising Tom how to 
undertake his new responsibilities, but I 
am sure of this: There is no point in worry- 
ing about whether your pension plan is 
perfect, or your job evaluation scheme is 
the best one, or whether your employment 
department is functioning efficiently. Those 
things come later. First you must make up 
your mind that efficiency is your goal, and 
that this is to be reached by building an 
appreciation of the importance of the indi- 
vidual, and of your desire to serve both 
individuals and groups throughout the or- 
ganization. 

As you get acquainted with each vice 
president, you will not only be conveying 
to him your sense of the importance of doing 
everything to enhance the importance of the 
individual, but you will also be discussing 
different ways in which you can serve him 
and his department to make it more effi- 
cient. This must begin, of course, with an 
appreciation of the needs of his department 
and of the individuals who comprise it. 

Tom's biggest job, to repeat, will be 
getting acquainted with the organization 
beginning with the top people. Since the 
top people are the most influential, it is 
most important that he become well ac- 
quainted with them and that he and they 
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understand each other thoroughly. I think 
Tom will be busy with this for a while 
before he need begin to worry about his 
testing program, though, to be sure, exist- 
ing programs must be kept moving. 

One thing I do not have to tell Tom. 
That the personnel job is one of the most 
exacting in the world. It covers a wider 
range of requirements than almost any job 
you can think of, short of the presidency. 
I'm wishing him the best! 





Tue Iron Rute Is Proposep to supple- 
ment the Golden Rule and the Silver Rule. 
Here are the three rules as stated by Dr. 
T. V. Smith—educator, philosopher and 
former politician: 

The Golden Rule: Do to others as you 
would like to have them do to you. 

The Silver Rule: Do not do to anyone 
what you would not like them to do to 
you. 

The Iron Rule: Don't let people do to 
you what you would not do to them. 

The Iron Rule has become necessary 
in this modern world where many ruthless 
people, imitating the behavior of the Com- 
munists, will do to other people anything 
they think they can get away with. Conse- 
quently, it behooves each of us to look out 
for himself. Dr. Smith thinks that the 
Golden Rule can be applied only to people 
who have the same standards as yourself 
for their rule of conduct. You certainly 
can't apply the Golden Rule against the 
[ron Rule of the Communists today. 

Tue Scnoot or Harp Knocks is still 
the surest way to learn anything, although 
it is sometimes expensive and painful. It’s 
wonderful, though, to have a boss who 


will let you do a little learning on your 


own and not stifle you with constant direc- 
tion to do this or do that. Edith Adams, a 
busy TV performer and actress, demon- 
strates the point in her story of the director 
George Abbott, for whom she worked 
when she was young in the theatre. 


‘I'd been warned that George Abbott 
was a pretty exacting director so I was 
pretty scared’’, she confessed. ‘But he 
understood that I was new and he gave 
me time to find things out for myself. 

‘Sometimes he would say, ‘All right, 
if you want to do it that way, we'll try 
it.’ In a day or two, I'd see that my way 
wasn't so good, and his was better. All this 
gave me the greatest confidence in him. If 
he were to tell me that I was to jump out 
the window, I'd just ask, ‘Which window?’ 
and I'd do it.”’ 

ARE THINGS TOUGH for new employees 
in your plant or office? A piece in a Cleve- 
land newspaper recently discussed *‘many 
poor guys who have to fight through the 
network of slights, oversights, jealousies, 
tests, fears and tears’’ that sometimes go 
with breaking in on a new job. How would 
it work if you semi-officially designated 
an out-going person, below supervisory 
level, in each department to sort of take a 
new person in tow for the first day or so? 
To see that he’s not solitary at noon in the 
cafeteria, and so on. The sooner a new 
workers feels himself one of the gang, 
the better for all concerned. 

I Have Orten Sarp that too many em- 
ployers overlook much latent talent already 
on the payroll. Iam referring to the neglect 
of most employers to make the best use of 
women in business. I had an interesting re- 
minder of it today. We were writing to g 
book publishers on the subject of advertis- 
ing in the columns of Personnel Journal. No 
less than 4 of the g letters were addressed 
to women whom we usually deal with on 
this subject. I advise you to take a careful 
look at the women already on your payroll. 
You may be agreeably surprised to find 
some very good potential not now being 


used or recognized. 


Dud Mag 





Here is a ‘merit rating’’ plan with some unusual 
features. It applies modified forced distribution 
to exempt employees in order to avoid too many 
similar ratings. The rating form itself is not 
shown to the employee, but a copy of the 
Position Guide (job description) is marked and 
given to him, and is used as the basis of the su- 
pervisor subordinate interview. 


Appraising Performance of 
Exempt Personnel 


By Davip C. Spoongr, Jr. 
Small Appliance Division, General Electric Company 


N THE organization to which this applies, each exempt position had been written 
up in the form of a Position Guide, and had been evaluated and assigned to a 
salary level. The object was to develop a practical and acceptable means of 

accomplishing the following: 

1. Cause the supervisor to use his best judgment and to justify that judgment in 
recommendations for salary modification (or lack of it) at time of annual 
review, or when recommending transfer, or promotion to another position. 
Assure that each supervisor periodically discussed with each exempt subordinate 
those factors and characteristics in which the employee was strong or weak, to 
the end that the subordinate might know exactly where he stood. 

. Point the way to improvement in performance on the part of the subordinate, 
so that. he might become more valuable to himself and to his employer. 


DestrED FEATURES OF THE APPRAISAL SYSTEM 


Experience with various methods of attempting to accomplish those objectives 
indicated the desirability of a system which: 

1. Required the minimum expenditure of time on the part of supervisors in re- 
cording and writing, to the end that they could use most of the available time 
in exercising judgment. 

Presented opinions in sufficient brevity to encourage appraisals being read and 
considered, rather than filed, by those up the line of authority. 


t27 
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3. Gave those up the line an opportunity to judge the objectivity of the appraisers, 
by noting the manner in which each carried out his assignment. 

4. Made sure that Position Guides properly described each position and indicated 
any modifications in responsibilities since previous appraisal. 

At the outset, in developing the method, it was necessary to decide whether 
each incumbent should be appraised by a number of associates not in the direct line 
of authority, or whether the appraisal should be strictly ‘vertical, i.e., by each 
man's supervisor, then by next in line of authority, etc. The latter method was 
chosen in the belief that: 

1. Such appraisers, having direct responsibility for the work of the incumbent, 
are best qualified to judge the quality of his performance. 

Any ‘‘white-washing”’ on one hand, or ‘‘undermining’’ on the other, would 

be a direct reflection on such appraiser's capabilities, and therefore self-interest 

would force the use of honest judgment and statements. 

A fundamental in the method is the use of the Position Guide as a basis for 
appraising performance in each position. The prime object of the Position Guide is 
to make clear to each employee exactly what duties and responsibilities he is ex- 
pected to fulfill. What better means of appraising his performance than by ex- 


pressions of opinion as to how well he does these things? 


MANAGERS HELPED DevELop ApprAIsAL METHOD AND Forms 


In developing the appraisal method, the objectives were first discussed with 
the Department General Manager and his staff. It was decided that the utmost in 
simplicity should be the aim. The thought was ‘“‘Let’s over-simplify now; it’s 
always easy to complicate later.”’ 

This over-simplified arrangement involved adding the following text on existing 
Position Guides. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE APPRAISAL OF PERFORMANCE 

1. Check in BLACK those responsibilities, and (in last paragraph) those characteristics in which employee is OUTSTAND- 
ING. 

. Check in RED those in which he is WEAK. 

. Manner in which these responsibilities 
are performed. (Check One) 4. Capacity for Growth. (Check one) 5. Should incumbent be in 

a a ; another position: Ye 
Outstanding Outstanding > a - ul vel C 2 
Experienced er No (_ ); If so, what 
Acceptable Little 
Unsatisfactory 
In Training—Satisfactory 
. Does this Guide properly describe this Position? Yes( ); No(_). If not, attach letter describing changes desired. 

7. Date I discussed this Appraisal with my supervisor: 

Date I discussed this Appraisal with incumbent: 


g. Appraisal by: 
o. Forward to your supervisor by March 20, 1953. 


These were presented by the Plant Manager to his Manager of Employee 
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Relations, Manufacturing Engineer, and Superintendent, with the request that they 
apply the method to approximately one-half of their exempt employees and, based 
on such experience, make recommendations for any changes they thought appro- 


priate. 

When this had been done, and the appraisals had been passed up the line of 
authority to the Department Manager, the procedure was again discussed at length 
with the Plant Manager and his staff. As a result of such discussion, the method 
outlined in the following forms was evolved, and applied to the remaining exempt 
employees in the plant. 

A comparison of the two methods indicates the considerably greater detail felt 
necessary by those on the job who actually had to do the work of appraisal. Ac- 
ceptance of this modified form has been most enthusiastic; perhaps in part because 
it does embody their ideas. 


Editor's note: 


There follows the text of several forms mentioned by Mr. Spooner. The ‘‘Instructions for 
Appraisal’’ form is in typewritten format—both sides of an 8'% x 11” sheet. The “* Appraisal of Per- 
formance Form"’ also uses both sides of the sheet, with space for “‘qualifying comments’’ and 
‘‘endorsements’’ on the back of the form. The “’ Position Guide"’ is all on one 84g x 11’’ page. Wording 
that appears on the forms in longhand is indicated by italics. To save space, we have omitted a 
separate page giving dictionary definitions of integrity, courage, intelligence, originality, initiative, loyalty, 
cooperation and industry. Obviously, the position, names, location and notations shown are fictitious 
and are used only for illustration. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR APPRAISAL OF PERFORMANCE OF EXEMPT EMPLOYEES 


Richard Roe - Dae: April 22, 1953 


(Name of Supervisor) 





Attached are Appraisal of Performance forms for each exempt employee under your supervision. Attached to each form 
are three copies of the Position Guide covering that employee's assignment. 

Appraisal of an exempt employee's performance is in order at the time of an interim recommendation for salary adjust- 
ment, or when his assignment is changed. But, the principal application of the appraisal system is in conjunction with general 
payroll review, and these instructions are directed primarily to such application. 

There are several reasons for making an Appraisal of Performance at this time: 

(1) It will aid you in making a fair recommendation as to what salary adjusement, if any, is in order; 
(2) Ie will aid your supervisor and those up the line of authority in being fair in making proper selection, promotion, 
and compensation; 

) It will form a foundation for a discussion of performance with each employee after the salary review to the end that 
he may thoroughly understand why his compensation is as it will then be, and that he may have pointed out to him 
those responsibilities and characteristics in which an improvement would help his progress. 

ACTION TO BE TAKEN NOW: 

Fill in data called for on each Appraisal Form and on each of the three Position Guides attached thereto. Detach and 
retain copies #2 and #3 of the annotated Position Guides. Copy #1 is to remain attached to the Appraisal Form, of which it 
is a part. 

Interpretation of Descriptive Words: In appraising you are asked to describe over-all performance as Outstanding, Ex- 
cellent, Experienced-Normal, In Training-Satisfactory, Acceptable, or Unsatisfactory. In order that these descriptions may have 
similar connotation in different areas, the following tabulation is offered as a guide to the significance of each word: 
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Proportion of Total Exempt Employees in Your Organization Normally Expected 
to Fall Into Each Classification 

Outstanding 5% 
Excellent % 
Experienced—Normal 
*In Training— Satisfactory 
Acceptable 
Unsatisfactory 


* Means that employee is inexperienced and in training in the position described and whtch he now holds and needs additional 
training before being completely qualified for it. 


At the time of making your salary recommendation forward the Appraisal Form, with the remaining checked Position 
Guide attached, to your supervisor. He will forward it through line of authority to the Department Manager. Endorsements or 
qualifications of your opinions will be made as appropriate enroute. Note that the Appraisal Form is a STRICTLY PRIVATE 
document and is not to be shown to the employees whose performance is appraised. 

Age, service, salary history, etc., are purposely omitted from Appraisal Form; they appear on employees’ payroll folders 
and on Salary Review Sheets. 

After reviewing, the Department Manager will distribute these Appraisal Forms to the appropriate payroll areas for filing 
in the individual employee's payroll folders where they will be available for future reference. Such reference will be particularly 
important to determine employee's progress when later appraisals are made. 


ACTION TO BE TAKEN LATER: 

When the salary review has been completed and adjustments have been authorized you will be notified. This is the time 
to discuss performance with each of your exempt employees, whether an adjustment is approved or not. 

The reason you are asked to check but ‘‘a few’ items on the Position Guide as being poor is to place emphasis on those 
points on which the employee needs improvement most. To check many points might often be unduly discouraging; also an 
employee can probably improve himself more rapidly by concentrating his efforts on a few items at a time. 

If you as a Supervisor wish to double check some items for emphasis, there is no reason why you should not do so. How- 
ever, it is not required. 

You will note that those Position Guides that you have retained are imprinted in red for your signature and for that of 
the employee. At the conclusion of the interview you should each sign both copies. One copy is to be retained by the employee, 
not only as his Position Guide, but as a reminder of those responsibilities and characteristics on which he should work for im- 
provement. The other is to be retained by you, for the same purpose, and as a proof of the fact that you have reviewed the em- 
ployce’s performance with him. 

In discussing performance with a subordinate, many supervisors first discuss a few specific good points, then the specific 
poor points, and wind up with an overall comment on good performance to the extent that it is justified. This approach is taken 
to let the employee know that while the supervisor is endeavoring to aid him by pointing out his weakness, he is also conscious 
and appreciative of the good work the employee has turned in. 

The conduct of these interviews is of course extremely important, and while each supervisor will handle che matter in 
the way that his own judgment indicates as being most effective, the Manager in each plant, or other appropriate area, will 
call a meeting prior to such discussions to establish any appropriate uniformity of practice, and to secure an exchange of ideas 
as to how maximum effectiveness may be secured. The objects of the interviews of course are to let each employee know where 
he stands, and to point the way to bettering his performance 


STRICTLY PRIVATE Date April 22, 1953 


APPRAISAL OF PERFORMANCE FORM 


Name of Employee Whose Performance is Appraised John Doe 
(The first of the attached Position Guides is a part of this form and should not be detached) 


How Supervisor Should Complete This Form 


(1) Read this form through completely before checking. 

(2) Detach second and third copies of Position Guide. 

(3.) Check (v) on all three copies of Position Guides in b/ack those responsibilities and/or charac- 
teristics (listed in the last paragraph of the Guide) in which employee's performance has been 
very good. 

(4) Mark with (X) in red a few of those in which his performance has been poor; those which show 
greatest need for improvement. 
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(5) Note that on this form there is a space designated QUALIFYING COMMENTS (IF ANY) BY 
SUPERVISOR. This is provided to enable you to explain any items you have checked for which 
you feel such explanation is necessary to correctly portray your opinion. 

(6) Check one block in each of the following items: 


(7) Overall manner in which employee (8) Does the attached Guide properly describe this 
fulfills his responsibilities: Position? 
Yes; vj; No 
Outstanding : If not, attach letter describing changes desired. 
Excellent 
Experienced—Normal (9) Capacity for growth: Outstanding 
In Training—Satisfactory Excellent 
Acceptable Good 
Unsatisfactory Limited 
(10)" Is employee ready for promotion NOW? Yes i Nol _v 
If ** Yes"’, to what position(s)? 


If answer is ‘*No"’, and the reason is that additional training or experience is needed, indicate esti- 
mated time needed to qualify for promotion: One year 


(11) Is employee in right type of work? Yes v_; No| 
If not, in what type should he be? And Why? 


Appraised by Richard Roe Date: 4/26/53 
(Signature of Employee's Supervisor) 


(Space is provided on reverse side for any qualifying comments you wish to make, and for endorse- 


ments by those who review this Appraisal. 


QUALIFYING COMMENTS (IF ANY) BY SUPERVISOR (Refer to subjects by number). 


I have placed X before ‘‘courage’’ to emphasize too lenient attitude with vendors (see 
x at 14, 20 & 24). He shows no lack of courage in other areas, but must be more 
forceful with outside too! makers ete if he is to realize his full potentiality. Perform- 
ance very good otherwise. R.R. 


ENDORSEMENTS (Comments on foregoing Appraisal by those on ladder of authority to the De- 
partment Manager. If in accord, sign and date. If not in accord, comment, sign and date. Refer to 


subjects by number). 


I agree, Believe lack of maturity ts real cause of vendor difficulty. I would say 2 years 


/ wY fF 


to promotion. J.S8. 4/27/53 
I endorse J. S. opinion—Promising young man. J. E. M. 4/29/53 
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(Position Guipe—Jos Descriprion) 


TITLE OF POSITION: Tool Planner LOCATION: Springfield Plant 
NAME OF INCUMBENT: John Doe ACCOUNTABLE TO: Mfg. Engineer 


FUNCTION: Plan tool requirements for fabrication, assembly, and processing for the economical manufacture of production 
units 


SPECIFIC PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


. Review and analyze part drawings as required and suggest changes to make possible better processing and tooling 
. Evaluate tool requirements on the basis of production volume forecasts. 


< 
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. Prepare estimates of tooling costs (dies, jigs, fixtures, special machines) 
. Prepare or assist in the preparation of operation data. 
. Assist in the preparation of machine loading data. 
. Obtain quotations (directly) on tool requirements. 
. Order (through Purchasing) capital equipment and non-durable tools. 
. Check and approve tool designs (for tools to be made inside or outside Plant). 
. Assist in the preparation of new floor layouts and flow charts, as required. 
. Assist, as required, in the balancing of specific floor operations. 
. Issue work orders for installing newly acquired equipment 
. Maintain a progress chart of tooling activities. 
Keep a running record of all expenditures made in conjunction with new tooling. 
. Expedite (by mail, telephone, visit) tool deliveries and the checking of tool-made samples 
. Investigate and correct initial tool troubles. 
. Review cooling activities to initiate cost reductions. 
7. Assist in the investigation, evaluation and follow-up of employee suggestions 
. Study tools and equipment to improve operator safety. 
. Review operations for tool obsolescence. 
. Analyze tool vendor performance (workmanship, delivery, price) to get better service and better vendors. 
. Keep currently informed of new cooling practices, equipment, and processing. 
Keep the Manufacturing Engineer currently informed of overall toolirg activities 


RELATIONSHIP RESPONSIBILITIES 


23. Consult, advise, and keep informed other unit supervisors and foremen in the Plant and cooperate with them in handling 
matters of mutual concern. 
X24. Consult, visit, communicate with, and cooperate with outside vendors, as may be necessary, with due regard for Plant, 
Department, and Company prestige. 
Appraisal of performance within this position will be based upon the results obtained through the practice of v Integrity, 
X Courage, Intelligence, Originality, Initiative, “Loyalty, vCooperation, and Industry in carrying out the foregoing responsi- 
bilities 


Signature of Incumbent John Doe Date: 2-20-53 
Signature of His Supervisor: Richard Doe Date: 2-20-53 
Signature of Next in Line of Supervision John Smith Date: 2-25-53 


REVIEWED Richard Roe John Doe 4/27/53 


(Signature of Supervisor) ‘Signature of Employee) (Date) 


One plant manager using these forms says: Although we have had only a short 
time to work with the new rating sheets, all of our supervisors seem to like them 
very much. The superintendent pointed out that they give him a chance to talk 
to his supervisors on every point involved in their jobs. The supervisors who were 
rated like it very much because they feel that for the first time a complete rating has 
been made and a lot of thought has been given to it.”’ 





In many companies today executives’ salaries are 
sadly askew. They bear little relation to the work 
done, or to profit responsibilities. In recent years 
they have not been increased in anything like 
the same proportion as the pay of hourly workers. 
In a talk before the Young Presidents’ Organiza- 
tion in Chicago recently, the author deplored the 
lack of incentive in many of today’s salary ranges. 
This is a condensation of the talk. 


Legacies of the Salary Freeze 


By Arcu Patron 
McKinsey & Company, Management Consultants, New York 


HEN the new administration killed salary controls on February 6, many 
an executive rubbed his hands in anticipation of an early settlement of 
his company’s compensation problems. But with the passage of time, top 
management has begun to realize that the long years of the salary freeze bequeathed 
a number of unfortunate legacies to industry. 
In my opinion, the key to compensation problems lies in the eleven years, less 
a short post-war respite, during which executives were paid in conformity with 
government edicts. In substance, the freeze was designed to see to it that all em- 
ployees received equal treatment where salary increases were concerned. While 
modest differentials in pay increases were permitted within the framework of a 
given job, every effort was made by the government to achieve what was frequently 
termed a ‘“‘common sacrifice’’. 


SALARY FREEZE CHANGED COMPENSATION PRACTICES 


This governmental effort to equalize pay increases received great impetus within 
many companies because of the need to hold employees in a tight labor market. The 
pressure to give virtually every employee the maximum permissible increase each year 
was almost overwhelming. 

The end result was to create a situation diametrically opposed to established 
compensation practice in many progressive companies. The freeze provided an ir- 
resistible temptation to reward the ‘‘many”’ to the same extent as the ‘‘few’’—to 
use merit increases as a device to retain employees, rather than to reward the few 
who make above-average contributions to company profit. 
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The rewarding of those who can be expected to contribute least to company 
profits is clearly shown by comparing executive compensation increases with those 
of the hourly worker. A study (‘Thinking Ahead’’, Harvard Business Review, 
March 1952) made by the writer of compensation increases in 41 large companies 
between 1939 and 1950 showed the following percentage changes in average com- 
pensation: 

Top Management—35% Middle Management—45% Hourly Employees—114% 

Top management, carrying the profit responsibility of industry, received ap- 
proximately one-third the increase, percentage-wise, awarded the hourly employee! 


Tue Leve.tinGc EFrect OF THE FREEZE 


As you examine compensation relationships in large and small companies, the 


leveling effect of salary decisions made during “‘the frozen decade’’ are clearly 


evident. A medium-sized metal fabricator, for example, showed the following salary 
pattern at four levels in its sales department in 1941 and 1952: 
1941 1952 
Compensation Compensation 

Sales Manager $26,500 $34,500 

Assistant Sales Manager 18 ,000 27,500 

Divisional Sales Manager 11,200 18,500 

District Sales Manager 6,500 12,500 

This is not an unusual pattern of change. To a chief executive who has shared 

in setting these salaries, the increases may appear reasonable. But let us look at the 
impact on the incentive being provided. 


More Money, But Actruatiy Less INCENTIVE 
’ 


In 1941 the assistant sales manager was working toward a job (the sales 
managership) worth 45 per cent more in salary. By 1952, this increment had dipped 
to 25 per cent. Furthermore, when the inflation in taxes and living costs is taken 
into consideration, the sales manager's 1952 salary is worth barely $16,000 in 
purchasing power—or less than the assistant sales manager received in 1941! 

The divisional sales manager faces a similar dilution in incentive. The job 
toward which he was working (the assistant sales managership) in 1941 was worth 
60 per cent more than his then salary. This increment had dropped to 49 per cent by 
1952. However, the purchasing power of the job ahead, after changes in taxes and 
living costs, was about $11,o0o—or virtually the same as his present job was worth 11 
years earlier. 

The Salary Stabilization concept was unrealistic in that it did not permit 
management to adjust the compensation of the executive group to make up for the 
tremendous loss in incentive involved in skyrocketing tax rates. Tax authorities 
point out that the executive with a $25,000 income in 1940 needs $80,000 today 
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just to break even in purchasing power. The average compensation of executive re- 
sponsibilities worth $25,000 in 1940 actually increased to barely $35,000 in 1950, 
according to the study mentioned above. This means that the average $35,000 
position today has a purchasing power thai is equivalent to less than 50 per cent 
of the typical $25,000 job in 1940. 

Another important development of the freeze period was a growing tendency 
in'industry to compensate the individual rather than the job. This resulted from 
at least two important pressures. The first was the need to attract executives from 
other companies. Industry expanded at a phenomenal rate during and after the war. 
Between 1939 and 1951 more than 15 million employees were added to industrial 
payrolls. By normal yardsticks, this means that somewhere in the neighborhood of 
15,000 policy-level executives were added, along with another 135,000 middle- 
management executives. 


PayYING THE INDIVIDUAL RATHER THAN THE Jos 


The difficulties in training so large an executive group are such that manage- 
ment often sought to fill newly created positions from outside the company. The 
impact of this ““buying’’ of executives in a sellers’ market on a company’s internal 
salary structure, however, has often been unfortunate. For example, a manufacturing 
company had to hire a new purchasing executive. He demanded—and received—a 
$28,000 salary. Sales and production executives with substantially greater profit 
responsibilities were being paid $30,000 and $25,000 respectively. This imbalance 
resulted in internal friction that the chief executive must belatedly attempt to 
alleviate. 

The second element that fostered compensating individuals, rather than job 
responsibilities, was the need to hold key men. Since stabilization regulations 
permitted salary increases for some executives to be greater than others, as long as 
the total increase was within stipulated limits, there was a temptation to offer the 
biggest pay boosts to men who might be tempted to leave. This would not necessarily 
mean the men shouldering the greatest responsibility. If a man appeared to like 
living where he was, or the job did not put him in a position to be “‘tempted’’, he 
might well receive a lesser increase than a more aggressive or acquisitive man who 
was deemed willing to gamble on taking a new job. 

It has been my observation that imbalances resulting from the freeze-born 
emphasis on compensating the individual, rather than the job, are a widespread 
phenomenon. The release of controls thus can be expected to create considerable 
pressure on management to bring compensation in line with responsibility. It is the 
rare executive today who does not have a good idea of his value to his company. 
Salary surveys at all management levels are available to the executive interested in 
his compensation—and who isn't? 

Signs of such a movement are legion. Even before controls ended, many com- 
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panies started to re-evaluate their executive responsibilities. This action was fre- 
quently predicated on little more than an uneasy feeling at the top that salaries had 
somehow gotten out of balance. 


I have seen these fears amply justified. In one company, for instance, the top 


executive of the most important operating division was being paid $32,000. Several 
considerably smaller divisions paid their top men over $50,000, and the previous 
chief executive of this same division had been paid $85,000 when the operation was 
only half its present size. 

Questioned about this unbalanced relationship, the chief executive could only 
point out that the $32,000 man was relatively new on the job, and that this salary 
represented an increase of $6,000 over his previous compensation. On further in- 
vestigation, we found that the more highly paid executives in the smaller divisions 
had been hired from the outside at salaries well above the average in the company. 

As the impact of high taxes became increasingly apparent during the freeze, the 
very highest level of management—normally also the highest paid—began to seek 
other forms of compensation to replace cash income. Two of the most significant 
developments in this decade of frozen salaries were the emergence of deferred com- 
pensation and stock option plans as motivations for the executive group. The fact 
that they were permissible under salary stabilization rules—at a time when other 
means of compensation were restricted—made for a sharp increase in their popularity. 


Divip1nc Top AND MippL_= MANAGEMENT 


The use of both these incentive devices may have driven a modest wedge be- 
tween top and middle management. It is too early to assay the long-term importance 
of this divergence of interest, but it might have an unfavorable effect on the unity 
of these two important groups of executives. 

The reason for this divergence lies in the fact that stock options and contingent 
deferred compensation contracts are most desirable where highly compensated ex- 
ecutives are concerned. It has been my experience that the average executive earning 
under $30,000, who is given a choice, is likely to prefer greater cash income rather 
than a stock option. Not only is his tax rate lower, but his cash needs are greater. 
He is more likely to be educating children, buying a home, or making similar capital 
outlays. 

Deferred compensation involves another divisive element—age. The executive 
scheduled to retire in five years, and who is highly compensated, is apt to be 
interested in deferring income until after retirement when his tax rate will be lower. 
Since his retirement is only five years away, he feels reasonably confident what his 
tax rate will be. But the highly compensated 40-year old executive must wait 25 
years before receiving any deferred income, assuming a retirement age of 65. Not 
only must he gamble that taxes on his retirement income will be substantially lower 
25 years hence, but the use of this money is withheld from him for nearly 25 years. 
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I have seen several examples of this sharp divergence in thinking between the 
top and middle management group. In one large company, for example, top level 
executives proposed that a substantial proportion of the cash bonus received under 
the company’s bonus plan should be deferred until after retirement. Subsequent 
inquiry among a cross section of executives indicated that whereas a few of the 
older men found such deferred compensation attractive, a substantial majority of all 
the executives who were included in the plan greatly preferred either a cash bonus 
or a stock option. 

There is other evidence that top management sometimes has been favored over 
middle management where compensation is concerned. The 41-company compensa- 
tion study mentioned earlier showed that in general top management received a 
smaller percentage increase in average compensation between 1939 and 1950 than 
did middle management (up 35 per cent versus 45 per cent). 

However, approximately one company in three reported greater percentage salary in- 
creases were made to top management than to middle management. This was particularly 
noticeable among banks, heavy machinery, insurance, chemical, and steel companies. 
In some instances, this undoubtedly reflects the impact of incentive bonus payments 
at the top management level. In others it may indicate simply that more attention 
was given the needs of the top echelon. 

In my opinion, any action that puts middle management on a different footing 


than top management should be very carefully weighed. The next top executive 
group usually must be recruited from the middle management level, which should 
be encouraged to think in the same terms as the senior officers. 


Boom In Bonus PLANs PREDICTED 


Two successive salary freezes in less than a decade have convinced a large 
segment of management that no company should be without a bonus plan. They 
intend to be prepared with a plan acceptable to the Government in the event another 
salary freeze comes along. 

Although forecasting is a hazardous pastime, I believe it is reasonable to 
predict that some form of profit-sharing bonus will have been adopted by a sizable 
majority of all companies within the next few years. The penalties of not having 
such a plan are too horrible for some managements to face again. Every company 
that entered the freezes without a bonus plan recalls only too vividly the competitor 
whose executives were able to pocket salary increases of 50 per cent to 100 per cent 
or more during the freeze for no other reason than that they were prepared for the 
inflation that developed. 

If the unpleasant memories of the salary freeze should, in fact, result in most 
companies adopting bonus plans, salary stabilization could not have handed manage- 
ment a more difficult problem. I am convinced that developing a successful executive 
compensation plan is one of the most difficult arts of management. 
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Cuances Not Goop ror Success or Bonus PLANs 


A study I made some years ago (‘Incentive Compensation for Executives’’, 
Harvard Business Review, September 1951) of approximately 40 companies that had 
at one time or another had executive bonus plans indicated that the chances of a 


plan being successful were approximately one in seven. In other words, for every 


plan that the management itself believed provided a real incentive to the executive 
group, there were six plans that had either failed so badly as to have been abandoned 
or were limping along their unproductive way, supported largely by the unwilling- 
ness of top management to admit a mistake. Considering that motivation of the 
executive group is one of the first responsibilities of management, this record may 
appear surprising. 

Probably the most common element in the failure of bonus plans lies in manage- 
ment failures. Bonus plans launched without sufficient study of the incentive needs 
of the organization involved are prime targets for failure. So are those in which the 
chief executive, for one reason or another, is unwilling to assume the basic manage- 
ment responsibility of choosing between ‘‘the men and the boys”’ in the passing out 
of bonus checks. This is most frequently evidenced by the profit-sharing type of 
bonus, that makes payments to individual executives on the basis of their salary. 
This is destructive of incentive from two points of view: The executive who is really 
trying to make an important profit contribution knows that the “‘let George do it”’ 
executive is receiving just as much bonus as he is for less effort. Then, too, this 
type of bonus soon comes to be considered part of salary, which sharply dilutes its 
value as an incentive. 

During the 11 years of almost continuous salary control, management could 
shift the blame for unrealistic salary relationships from their own shoulders to the 
Government. Management could say with some justification, ‘*We know your salary 
should be higher, Bill, but the Salary Stabilization Board has tied our hands’’. 

Top management now is faced with rectifying maladjustments, which will not 
be easy. Thinking habits that have been steeped increasingly in the ‘“‘leveling”’ 
philosophy of salary control make it difficult for management to approach the 
problem objectively. Then, too, separating the personality of the individual from 
the responsibility he carries—an essential ingredient in judging salary relationships 
—is often a stumbling block. 


SUMMING Up Topay’s Executive SALARY SITUATION 


Prior to the imposition of salary controls in 1942, executive compensation was 
a rather well-kept secret between the executive and his superior. To be sure, a 
certain amount of Securities and Exchange Commission data on executive salaries 
was available. But relatively little use had been made of it, perhaps because this 
salary information was limited to a comparatively few at the very top. 

Pioneered by the American Management Association, executive compensation 
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surveys have reached an advanced stage of development. It is the rare executive 
today who does not have a reasonable idea of his value in terms of the compensation 
of like executives in competing companies. This in itself makes management's 
problem resulting from the elimination of salary controls the more critical. An 
executive who knows he is underpaid cannot be expected to be overly productive, 
and he can be expected to listen attentively to overtures made by other companies. 

Prior to 1942, seasoned executives were not too hard to find. The country had 
only recently emerged from the depressed 30's and executives tested in the fire of 
tough competition were fairly plentiful. That condition no longer exists. Good 
executives are scarce, and the good ones are easy to lose if they feel unreasonably 
treated. 


The almost universal interest in executive compensation does not stem entirely 
from the natural self-interest in one’s own salary. Many chief executives sense the 
ravages of the “‘frozen decade’’ on the incentives being offered their executives. 
More and more, they appreciate that compensation covers a lot more ground than 
it did only a few years ago. Stock options, deferred compensation, profit-sharing 
trusts, incentive bonus plans, pensions, expense accounts, working conditions, and 
so on, all play their part—with salary—in the compensation picture today. 





‘This Is How We Did It’’, or'* This Is Why It Didn't Work’’— 
those might be the titles of articles that would describe experiences you 
have had, for the benefit of Personnel Journal readers. Have you done some- 
thing that might interest others in personnel? We're always looking for 
articles telling what's going on—what's being learned—in our field. Let 
me hear from you if you have an idea. Perhaps we can help you put it in 


shape tf you haven't time for much literary effort. 


Ned Hay 














Much time is taken in the usual training session 
in presenting a problem and securing complete 
understanding of its elements. This article reports 
an experiment that saved time, and which was 
more successful than the earlier ‘‘standard’’ pro- 
cedure in obtaining group agreements. Other ad- 
vantages: better attendance, livelier participation, 
and sessions that got off to faster starts. 


Trainees Grouped Themselves 
and Selected Their Problems 


By EvGrenr Emerson JENNINGS 
Assistant Professor of Industry 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


RAINING implies the objective of changing human behavior. Supervisory train- 
ing attempts to influence behavior in a manner that improves job _per- 
formance. Although many training methods exist, probably the most popular 
involves bringing together a number of trainees and soliciting their ideas and ex- 
periences by aid of conference leadership. After determining the problem to be 
analyzed and anticipating possible solutions, the leader draws these or similar ones 


from trainees by careful questioning and controlled discussion. The leader attempts 
during the training session to develop participation that will promote understanding 
and yield group agreement. The real objective, therefore, is group agreement. 


COMMUNICATION AND ORGANIZATION PROBLEMS 


Valuable as group agreement is in influencing behavior, it is equally difficult 
for a conference leader to obtain. Certain problems must be worked out by members 
of any group before they will move steadily toward agreement. One problem is 
communication. Interaction among trainees brought together for the purpose of 
agreeing on a solution usually follows certain definite phases. Initially, of course, 
the conference leader attempts to orient the trainees to the problem to be analyzed. 
Considerable time and discussion is necessary to obtain common understanding of 
the full implication of the problem at hand. Without common understanding, 
agreement is difficult. 
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Knowing what the problem involves elicits attitude responses about how the 
problem affects the trainees. Thus, in the second phase the conference leader en- 
courages expression of attitudes so that trainees may fully evaluate the problem. 

In the last phase the conference leader attempts to get suggestions on how to 
solve the problem. The participants may see a number of possible alternatives. 
Agreement must be reached on one or possibly two specific courses of action. 

The phases of orientation (what is the problem), evaluation (how do they 
feel about it), and solution (what to do about it) are components of communication. 
To communicate is a group function and the manner and extent of communication 
often determines the degree of ease by which members move toward agreement. 


Sometimes agreement is not obtained because several members are not able to express 
adequately their opinions, doubts or misunderstandings of the meaning of the 
problem. Or the group may possess such a wide range of values and interests that 
some members cannot express themselves and others may not desire to. Group 


agreement is also impeded when a member attempts to impose his ideas onto the 
group. 


COMMUNICATION BETTER WHEN Group Members Like Each OTHER 


Although the way members communicate depends partly on how the conference 
leader guides discussion through the various phases, communication 1s also affected 
by the organization or cohesiveness of the group. Most people seem to get more 
satisfaction from interacting with people whom they like. Personal liking for other 
members promotes group solidarity. 

Group cohesiveness is aided when members find ample opportunity to satisfy 
their individual desires and motives. If members are not allowed to find satisfying 
roles the chance of obtaining cohesiveness is considerably less. Also, group solidarity 
is affected by differences in age, education, experience and attitudes. Young trainees 
among old, more educated among less, old hands among new, often adversely affect 
the group’s ability to move in concert. 

Problems of communication and organization are present in all groups and, 
whether or not members are explicitly aware of these problems, the necessity of 
coping with them is present in any group attempting to reach an objective. In 
most conferences, communication and organization problems are attended to prin- 
cipally during the training session and by the conference leader. 

Obtaining maximum participation, understanding and agreement within the 
time limit of a training session is very difficult and sometimes impossible. Conference 
leaders find that most of the time is spent ironing out these problems and not 
enough is left for reaching group agreement. 

The possibility occurred to the writer that some problems of communication 
and organization might be partially solved before the actual training session and 
by the trainees themselves. If this was possible, less training time would be required 
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to smooth out the problems of communication and organization and more would be 
left to discuss solutions and develop agreement. 

Five groups of sixteen trainees each were put through two training programs. 
Both programs, devoted to solving human relations problems, were of nine sessions, 
one a week. The first program, herein called the standard, was conducted under the 
conference leader type of procedure described previously. The second, or experimental, 
program was conducted by the same conference leader with the same people upon 
completion of the standard program. The following changes were introduced 
gradually. 


CHANGES IN STANDARD ProcepuRE Mabe ONE AT A TIME 


During the first two sessions of the experimental program the trainees were free 
to choose which of the five groups they would join—in other words, to group 
themselves and select their associates in training. Five sheets of paper were put up 
on the bulletin board, on which each could register which group he preferred. If, 
after signing up, he wanted to shift to another group he only had to erase his name 
and rewrite it on the sheet identifying the desired group. After the sheets were 
taken down at the end of the second training session, a supervisor could still change 
if he found another trainee willing to switch groups with him. 

After two sessions of allowing trainees freedom to group themselves, an ad- 
ditional change was introduced which involved orientation. Since so much of the 
actual training time might be taken up in defining the problem to be discussed, it 
was decided to carefully write out the problem and give it several days in advance 
of the training session to each trainee on the job to read and study. After this change 
it was apparent to the conference leader that the groups were more cohesive. The 
problem of orientation was seemingly reduced, since many sessions started at the 
evaluation phase. 

The change introduced in the sixth session involved the problem of evaluation 
and how it might be partially solved in advance of the sessions. Trainees often have 
a wide range of values and interests, experiences and ideas. Perhaps the expression of 
more constructive suggestions could be encouraged if more than one problem was 
presented in advance to the supervisors. Then they could decide not only which 
group offered them more opportunity for participation, but also which problem. The 
trainees were given two widely different problems to be discussed in the next train- 
ing session. Since there were two problems and five groups, they still had freedom 
to select associates. 


At the end of the seventh experimental session it was decided to give some 


attention to the third phase of communication. Suggesting and arriving at solutions 


were accomplished partially in advance by encouraging trainees to submit solutions 
to the conference leader before the next scheduled training session. Since by this 
time superiors took notice of the trainees’ change in attitude toward training, it 
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was decided to give weekly publicity in the house organ to the trainee who handed 
in a solution which was later accepted by his group. 


The experimental program was compared with the standard in relation to the 
reaching of group agreement. In each of the programs five groups had met nine 
times. In the standard program, 100 per cent agreement was reached in thirteen of 
the forty-five group-sessions, 50 to 99 per cent agreement in sixteen sessions, and less 
than 50 per cent agreement in sixteen sessions. 


Group AGREEMENT SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 


However, in the experimental program too per cent agreement was reached in 
twenty-seven group-sessions, 50-99 per cent agreement in eleven sessions and less 
than 50 per cent agreement in only seven sessions. In short, complete group agree- 
ment was doubled in the experimental program, while sessions ending in less than 
50 per cent agreement were just one half the number obtained under the usual 
conference leadership procedure. 

Besides achieving a higher rate of agreement, the trainees were able to fit 
themselves into the group and select the problem which offered more participation, 
status and recognition. This contributed substantially to group solidarity. In several 
experimental sessions ending in complete disagreement the trainees sought another 
group for membership. This jockeying did not take place as much when the group 
achieved high agreement and apparent success. Often training programs do not allow 
trainees to move from group to group and thus deny opportunity of acquiring 
satisfying group membership. 

The trainees also had opportunity to associate the problem with their im- 
mediate work environment. The conference leader determined by a show of hands 
how many read the problem in advance. At first only 60 per cent raised their hands, 
but by the fifth session some g2 per cent indicated that they had read the problem 
and 58 per cent had talked about it to another trainee while on the job. In one 
particular case the human relations problem was so typical that several trainees 
attempted solutions at their work place. This experience and enthusiasm brought 
out in the training session generated one of the most successful sessions. Being out 
in the shop when first exposed to the problem afforded opportunity to view the 
problem and possible solution in the light of actual needs and difficulties. This 
helped to bridge the gap between the training situation and work environment. 

Another outstanding advantage of the experimental method was the substantial 
increase in participation and attendance. Although these differences will be analyzed 
more systematically in a later report, more spontaneous participating and sincere 
suggesting were very evident to the conference leader. The absence rate in the 
standard program was usually 20-25 per cent, which is normal. In the experimental 
program, however, probably this rate was reduced to 0-4 per cent. 

Evidently group loyalty was increased, because trainees unable to come to the 
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session called in their regrets or sent along an excuse by a friend. Often absentees 


stopped later in the conference leader's office for a brief resume of the session. This 
occurred so often that the conference leader found it necessary to mimeograph a 
summary of each session for those who were unavoidably absent. 

One advantage turned into a disadvantage. One group had too much “'stick- 
togetherness’, which prevented trainees desiring membership from coming into the 
group. Usually these groups were more interesting and successful. On the other 
hand, one group was always difficult to fill because no more than just a few members 
wanted membership in it. The conference leader asked several trainees who were well 
liked and excellent participants to move into the group for a session. The group 
registration filled up in a short time. 


About the Authors 
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Perhaps the writer isn’t fooling as much as it 
might appear in this job description *‘ perpetrated 
by a job analyst in an idle moment while his frau 
exercised considerable initiative, ingenuity and 
judgment in the semi-routine performance of a 
normal 18-hour day’’. Obviously the job 1s 
““frightfully out of line in any wage or salary 
structure’. 


Job Title: Housewife 


By Harotp W. Jacosson, Job Analyst 
National Company, Inc., Malden, Massachusetts 


Grade: HIGH 
Description: 


Functions in several capacities and offices performing a wide variety of duties 
semi-routine in nature but where the exercise of independent judgment is required in 
the application of practices and policies to situations not previously covered: 


Effects the purchase of a wide variety of organic materials for processing, giving 
special consideration to costs, market conditions, and state of material. Plan, layout, 
and schedule processing operations, maintaining strict control of flow and inventory 
to meet schedules. Conduct necessary chemical operations, using various heat treat- 
ments as required to transform basic organic materials into completed form for 
distribution to consumer; 


Maintains budgeting, cost control, and cost accounting systems, operating 
within a limited financial framework. Strike semi-monthly trial balances to de- 
termine relationship between accounts-payable and accounts-receivable and, as re- 
quired, perform necessary magic to bring accounts into balance; 


Operates and maintains a variety of manually and electrically powered equip- 
ment for heating, cooling, stitching, suctioning, cleansing, etc.; 


Performs other miscellaneous duties of a routine nature not specifically men- 
tioned, but where such duties are a normal outgrowth of the job. 
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SUBSTANTIATING DATA 
EpuCcATION : 


This factor appraises the minimum amount of theoretical education required, however 
attained. 


Broad general knowledge of several specialized fields such as chemistry, 
mechanical and electrical engineering, marketing, accounting, and fundamentals of 
human relations. 


CoMPLEXITY OF DUTIEs: 


This factor appraises the need for initiative, ingenuity, and independent judgment. 


Perform a wide variety of semi-routine duties directed toward the attainment of 
a general objective: the physiological and psychic welfare of a small social group. 
Performance requires the use of judgment in devising new methods and modifying 
or adapting standard practice to meet new conditions. 


RESPONSIBILITY: 


This factor appraises the responsibility for equipment, material, process, and health, 
safety, and work of others. 


Complete responsibility in terms of costs, methods, and personnel for equip- 
ment, material, process, etc. Supervise and direct one inept male in the performance 
of a limited number of routine duties such as: rub, scrub, sweep, brush, mop, polish, 
etc. 

Errort: 
This factor appraises the mental and/or visual demand required. 


High degree of concentration where the volume and nature of work require 
unusual coordination of hand and eye. 


WorkKING CONDITIONS: 


This factor appratses the surroundings or physical conditions under which the job must 
be performed. It includes health and accident hazards. 


Somewhat disagreeable working conditions due to exposure to dust, dirt, heat, 
etc. Exposure to accidents where results will probably be minor in nature: cuts, 
bruises, burns, etc., which, although painful, are not incapacitating in nature. 
Health hazards negligible. Fatigue factor high. 





INDUSTRIALISM AND THE Popgs. By Mary 
Lois Eberdt and Gerald J. Schnepp, P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York, 1953. Pp. xxii, 
245. Price $3.50. 

FatHer Tompkins oF Nova Scotia. By 
George Boyle, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York, 1953. Pp. xi, 234. Price $3.00. 


The purpose of the first of these books 
is to explain the so-called ‘Industrial Coun- 
cil Plan”’ as it is being actively espoused by 
certain Catholic groups in this country 
and to relate the Christian validity of this 
idea to the pronouncements of the Popes 
over the last two generations on social and 
economic problems. 

Insofar as the volume is one of justi- 
fication indicating religious sanction, the 
book is a persuasive statement. But for the 
non-ecclesiastical reader the book would 
have been more effective if there had been 
further elaboration of the economic and so- 
cial significance of the industry council idea 
and some attempt made to relate the idea 
as here set forth to analogous activities 
which have been going forward in the so- 
called Whitley councils and similar joint 
agencies in England. 

The whole idea of vocational and in- 
dustry-wide organization has taken a some- 
what different turn in this country from 
its manifestations in Europe; and it is to 
be regretted that more could not have been 
done with projecting how these general 
ideas may become extended in this country, 
perhaps growing out of industry-wide col- 
lective bargaining agencies. 

Mr. Boyle’s biography of Father 
Tompkins is a vivid and appealing study. 
It is by no means uncritical, yet one feels 
that particularly in the earlier part of the 
book some salient information about Father 
Tompkins’ activities has been passed over. 
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Nevertheless, the heroic and persistent qual- 
ity of sacrificial effort which the book por- 
trays and relates to the consumer and pro- 
ducer cooperative movements makes a 
fascinating and heartening record. It merits 
circulation beyond the limited audience it 
is likely to have, as an inspirational biogra- 
phy in the very best sense. 


Ordway Tead 


MANAGEMENT ComMPENSATION. By O. W. 
Blackett. Published by University of Michi- 
gan Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan. April, 
1953. §3 pages. $1.75 paper: $2.50 cloth. 

The author shows the relationship be- 
tween the capital employed by corporations 
and the rate of pay of the highest paid of- 
ficial and of the first three officials. The 
study covers two periods, 10 years from 
1929 to 1938 and 5 years from 1945 to 1949. 
The corporations studied include some of 
the largest, such as U. S. Steel, down to 
middle-sized ones such as Link Belt and 
Underwood-Elliott, a total of 92 companies. 

The principal conclusions are that 
salary varied in an orderly way between 
large and small companies and also accord- 
ing to average earnings. What the author 
calls the makes it 
possible to indicate within reasonable limits 
the appropriate pay rates for the top execu- 
tives, if the capital employed and the aver- 
age profits are known. 

One of the most interesting findings is 
that the salaries of top officers of the smaller 
companics—those employing from 10 to 20 
million dollars capital—have declined very 
little in post-war periods as compared to 
pre-war periods. Officers of the large cor- 
porations, on the other hand, have suffered 
a considerable loss in compensation, when 
such compensation is expressed asa percent- 


“compensation ratio’ 
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age of earnings. This, of course, does not 
take direct account of the loss due to price 
changes and increased income taxes. Nor 
does it give credit for compensation in- 
creases through stock options and other 
non-salary provisions. 

Anyone concerned with the problem 
of executive compensation should study the 
procedure and findings of the author. 

E.N.H. 


READINGs IN EXPERIMENTAL INDUSTRIAL 
Psycnotocy. By Milton L. Blum. Published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1952. 
455 pages. $6.35. 

The point of view of this book is very 
practical, in line with the considerable in- 
dustrial experience of the author. Its pur- 
pose is to provide reference to specific prob- 
lems in psychological measurement in 
industry, and in related industry problems. 

Some of the fields covered are test selec- 
tion, the application blank, design of con- 
trols, visibility and legibility, forced choice 
rating and the application of readability 
formulas. 

The book is essentially a collection of 
reprints from the pages of the Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Personnel Psychology and 
other psychological and scientific journals, 
by far the greater number being from the 
first of these journals. 

It describes a wide variety of methods 
devised by industrial psychologists to find 
answers to specific problems concerned with 
man and his work. It is especially valuable 
in the statistics provided for the various 
problems dealt with. It will be invaluable 
to all personnel workers interested in the 
increasingly important applications of psy- 
chology to industry. 

E.N.H. 


PERSONALITY AND HuMAN RELATIONS IN 
Business. By Louis A. Rice, Amedeo G. 
Sferra and Mary Elizabeth Wright. Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1953. 208 pages, 814 
x 11'’, $2.50. 

We wish, somehow, this book could 
be placed in the hands of every youngster 
about to take the big step from high school 
or business school into business and anxious 
to make good. ‘This is not required read- 
ing,’’ the boys and girls would be told, 
“but you'll enjoy it, and it may helpas 
much in your early business career as any- 
thing you've been taught up to this time.”’ 

Among chapter headings: Human Re- 
lations Are Essential In Business, How Your 
Personality Is Shown, Self-Management De- 
velops Personality, Speech and Conversation 
in Business, Improve Your Reading Skills, 
Your Emotions in Human Relations, Emo- 
tional Conflict and Adjustment, Good 
Grooming for Men—for Women, How the 
Businessman (Business Woman) Should 
Dress, Manners in Business. The book’s 
typographical treatment is attractive. There 
are many illustrations. The second half of 
the book consists mostly of problems and 
exercises. The authors are associated with 
Packard Junior College in New York City— 
Mr. Rice as president and the others as in- 
structors. 

The book is too elementary for use in 
company training or indoctrination courses 
except, perhaps, where you have a group of 
girls fresh out ot school. But personnel di- 
rectors have sons and daughters, nephews 
and nieces; this would be excellent to help 
get them off on the right foot. Useful, too, 
to hand to some bright unrelated youngster 
in whose progress you're interested. 


H.M.T. 








New HARPER Books 


Toward a Democratic Work Process 
THE HORMEL-PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS’ EXPERIMENT 


By FRED H. BLUM, Consultant, Research Center for Group Dynamics, University of Michi- 
gan. How can factory life be made to meet the individual worker’s need for creative self- 
expression in a democratic society? In this case-study of continuously improving union- 
management relations between the United Packinghouse Workers of America and the George 
A. Hormel Company—and its detailed analysis of the working of a guaranteed annual wage 
policy, personnel executives will find an invaluable guide for working toward a truly demo- 
cratic ideal in their industrial community. $3.50 


The International Labor Movement 


By LEWIS L. LORWIN, Recent Adviser, U. S. Delegation to Economic & Social Council of 
U.N. The only complete and up-to-date book covering both the history and current signifi- 
cance of labor’s organization on an international scale. A vivid portrayal of one of the vital 
agencies for building understanding among nations. Coming September 16th. $5.00 


The Local Union 


ITS PLACE IN THE INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


By LEONARD R. SAYLES and GEORGE STRAUSS, N. Y. State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations. ‘‘Unique of its kind, because it gets inside the unions and studies them as 
problems in human relationships, it looks like ‘must’ reading for anybody engaged in per- 
sonnel or union work.’’—N. Y. Times. The first book ever to show how union locals typically 
operate and how they become related to the collective bargaining process and all that flows 
from it. $3.50 


By George D. Halsey: 


Handbook of Personnel Management 
1953 REVISED EDITION 


Up-to-the-minute edition of a now standard work for practitioners and teachers in the per- 
sonnel field, revised to include numerous new techniques and applications developed in re- 
cent years. Of the original edition Library Journal said, “Unreservedly recommended.” $6.00 


Supervising People 

1953 REVISED EDITION 

This widely-used, tested and practically helpful training manual and text for all kinds of 
supervisors has now been completely revised and brought up to date, including in particular 


new material on employee merit rating and the use of tests in the selection of employees, 
and an entirely new chapter on “Two-Way Communication.” $3.00 





At your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N. Y. 
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Selected Reviews of Management Literature 


DEVELOPMENT OF EXECUTIVE TALENT. Edited by M. J. Dooher and Vivienne 
Marquis. New York: American Management Association. 
Reviewed in Modern Industry, September 15, 1952 
by Don F. Copell in Advanced Management, August 1952 
by C. G. Browne in Journal of Applied Psychology, April 1952 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION OF UTILITY DISPUTES IN NEW JERSEY AND 
PENNSYLVANIA. By Robert R. France and Richard A. Lester. Princeton: 
Industrial Relations Section. 

Reviewed by John Perry Horlacher in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January 1952 

by Jean Trepp McKelvey in the Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
January 1953 


GOALS AND STRATEGY IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. By Frederick H. 
Harbison and John R. Coleman. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Reviewed by Louis J. Van Mol in Public Personnel Review, October 1952 
by Jacob Seidenberg in the Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January 
1953 


GOVERNMENT AND LABOR IN THE U. S. (‘American Government in Action 
Series’’). By John H. Leek. New York: Rinehart & Co. 
Reviewed by Vaughn O. Bornet in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, September 1952 
in Labor Law Journal, January 1953 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY. By Delbert C. Miller and William H. Form. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 


Reviewed by F. L. W. Richardson, Jr. in Management Review, March 1952 
. & 95 
by Harold Guetzkow in Personnel Psychology, Summer 1952 
by Glaister A. Elmer in the Journal of Applied Psychology, February 1953 
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IS ANYBODY LISTENING? By William H. Whyte and the Editors of Fortune. 
New York: Simon & Schuster 
Reviewed by Thomas O. Wooge in the Yale Review, Autumn 1952 
by Everett Reimer in Public Administration Review, Summer 1952 
by Alfred McClung Lee in the American Journal of Sociology, January 1953 


MEETING OF MINDS: A WAY TO PEACE THROUGH MEDIATION. By Elmore 
Jackson. New York: McGraw-Hill Co. 
Reviewed by Robert Strausz-Hupe in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, November 1952 
in American Business, August 1952 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL. By Eliot Janeway. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press 
Reviewed by Philip R. Kelly in Management Review, June 1952 
by Stanley S. Miller in Harvard Business Review, May 1952 


THE SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL. By John M. Pfiffner. New York: Prentice- 
Hall 
Reviewed by Everett Reimer in Public Administration Review, Summer 1952 
by Russell L. Greenman in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January 


1953 


UNIONS AND TELEPHONES: THE STORY OF THE COMMUNICATIONS 
WORKERS OF AMERICA. By Jack Barbash. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Reviewed by Vaughn D. Bornet in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 

and Social Science, November 1952 


in Labor Law Journal, January 1953 


WORK MEASUREMENT. By Adam Abruzzi. New York: Columbia University 
Press 


Reviewed by R. P. Benz in Personnel Administration, September 1952 
by Dexter S. Kimball in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, September 1952 


THE DANISH SYSTEM OF LABOR RELATIONS: A STUDY IN INDUSTRIAL 
PEACE. By Walter Galenson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
Reviewed by Jean A. Flexner in Monthly Labor Review, May 1952 
by A. Morgner in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, May 1952 
by Elmo P. Hohman in the Journal of Political Economy, June 1952 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by DOROTHY BONNELL 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





PeRsONNEL CiuB OF GREATER MIAMI 
was founded in April of this year. At the 
time of the second meeting there was a 
membership of twenty-six large concerns. 
The club is patterned after the Personnel 
Managers Club of Boston and has the same 
high aims for the advancement of personne] 
administration. Officers for the first year are: 
President, Paul A. Clifford, Personnel Di- 
rector of Carls Markets, Inc.; Vice President, 
Charles W. McFarland of Charles McFar- 
land and Associates; Secretary, Isabel S. 
Jeffrey, Personnel Director of Burdine’s; 
Treasurer, Ray F. Basten, Personnel Direc- 
tor of the First National Bank. Dinner 
meetings will be held on the third Monday 
of each month. Speakers will be specialists 
in personnel work within and outside the 
club. Paul Clifford, President, was kind 
enough to inform us. 





MANAGEMENT AND PERSONNEL CLUB, 
College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Denver, has published the first in a 
series of project studies. The first is on 
“Work Simplification Projects.’’ The proj- 
ect chairman was Bernard L. Burstyn. The 
study indicates areas in which savings may 
be effected by work simplification. It de- 
scribes an unloading procedure in which 
startling savings were made by construct- 
ing trailers with false bottoms through 
which exhaust pipes could carry heat to 
keep moist ore from freezing. This device 
replaced a time and money consuming 
method of heating the ore with an oil 
burner and then loosening it with picks. 

A tentative list of future projects to 
be reported on include business policies, case 
problems in supervising employees, frustra- 
tion, labor productivity, labor relations, 
motion and time study, public relations, 


small business management, tests and meas- 
urements and wage determination. Richard 
J. Perko is President of the Management 
and Personnel Club. 

Paciric NorTHWEsTt PERSONNEL MAn- 
AGEMENT AsSOCIATION serves an area which 
includes British Columbia, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. The Associa- 
tion puts out a monthly publication, Per- 
sonnel Panorama, which has been frequently 
mentioned in this column. This regional 
organization seems highly successful and 
apparently serves to strengthen the individ- 
ual groups. Reports from the local chapters 
indicate plenty of activity and ideas. 

Spokane members recently reviewed and 
evaluated a Personnel Management course 
jointly sponsored with the Gonzaga Uni- 
versity. Attendance at the course was nearly 
triple the expected number. In Salem a com- 
mittee is working on a course in personnel 
training which will cover job analysis, job 
evaluation, employee services, employee 
publications and suggestion systems. The 
course will be given in two terms and gradu- 
ate credit can be obtained through the ex- 
tension services. Salem has decided to alter- 
nate the regular monthly meetings by 
having a luncheon meeting one month and 
a dinner meeting the next. Also, informal 
get-togethers are under way one night each 
month and are proving quite popular. The 
Seattle membership was polled and a large 
number indicated a desire for group discus- 
sion meetings. 

Dr. Delbert C. Miller, professor of So- 
ciology at the University of Washington 
and a member of the Seattle Chapter, 
PNPMA, demonstrated his multiple role- 
playing ideas to the Portland Chapter. The 
membership participated enthusiastically. 
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The Victoria Chapter joined with the 
Vancouver Board of Trade in holding a 
Management Institute. Distinguished speak- 
ers included Dr. T. J. Barnowe and Dr. 
Lillian M. Gilbreth. The chapter conducted 
a problem clinic, using a case study in which 
all members participated as part of one of 
their programs. 

A two-page cartoon in the middle of 
the book in the April Personnel Panorama is 
sure to be appreciated by most readers. It 
shows the office of Personnel Manager, com- 
plete with such equipment as a ten-foot-pole 
for not touching things with, a ball for 
getting on, an ear-to-ground device, a pulse- 
of-the-organization machine, a wheel for 
putting shoulder to, and skates for thin ice. 

PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AssociaTIon, Inc., of Los Angeles announces 
an important new service by PIRA members 
for employers. The Placement Committee, 
headed by Giles Hail, will undertake to 
have applicants interviewed by newly ap- 
pointed District placement men, who will 
fill out special application forms and for- 
ward them to a central file. In presenting 
the new plan for approval Mr. Hall stated, 
“We have many fine applicants and it is 
important that PIRA members spread the 
word to prospective employers in their re- 
spective districts." An all-out membership 
drive is now under way to add to the PIRA 
roster many eligible individuals and com- 
panies in the metropolitan Los Angeles area. 
Prizes will be awarded to the three members 
submitting the most accepted applications 
during the drive. An additional prize was 
offered to the District with the greatest per 
cent of increase in membership. 


New York PersONNEL MANAGEMENT 
AssOCIATION is putting out its monthly bul- 
letin in a new format. The new bulletin is 
54 x 814 and printed in good, clear off-set. 
“Development of Management Personnel”’ 
was the subject chosen by Charles Foreman 
of United Parcel Service when he addressed 


the group. His talk is reported in some 
detail in the bulletin. Synthetic develop- 
ment programs, wordy brochures and as- 
sorted “‘techniques’’ designed to enhance 
the status of the personnel executive do not 
succeed in developing management person- 
nel, he said. The training of executives does 
not necessarily mean that they must be sent 
to take an imposing array of costly courses. 
“How can we help?’’ Mr. Foreman 
asked. He answered: *‘1. Find some way of 
assisting the line supervisors in appraising 
their people. 2. Detail a person's perform- 
ance and the methods he uses. 3. Help the 
supervisor plan the action to be taken as 
a result of an objective appraisal. 4. Put the 
plan into action and follow up with sub- 
sequent appraisals. If a man is good, add to 
assignments gradually and appraise him on 
each one, using his performance on the job 
when appraising and not his personality."’ 





WoMEN’'s PerRsONNEL GrouP OF PuHiLa- 
DELPHIA reports an interesting panel discus- 
sion on ‘Absenteeism and Turnover."’ Prior 
to the program the moderator polled mem- 
bers on the practices of their companies. 
Results of the very enlightening question- 
naire were then mailed to the members. 
This is an ambitious and helpful comple- 
ment to the program that might well be 
noted by other organizations. 

At the meeting the moderator, Miss 
Mildred Justice, Personnel Director of 
Stern's, introduced the subject by pointing 
out measurable factors of labor loss: 1) fail- 
ure to keep the standard number of em- 
ployees; 2) failure to keep the employees 
up to standard; 3) tardiness. Dorothy Mas- 
terman, Personnel Director of the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, discussed the causes 
and control of absenteeism. Margaret Bus- 
som of Fidelity Trust discussed how to 
measure absenteeism. Natalie Ford of Bur- 
roughs tied in the high absentee rate 
with its follow-up—high labor turnover. 
Arlene Rooney of R.C.A. discussed reasons 
for turnover, the importance of careful study 
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of the causes and the steps in a successful 
exit interview. Alicia Alden of Sears Roe- 
buck concluded the discussion by saying 
that turnover is a malignancy which has 
increased in the last few years. It is a result 
of current market conditions which cannot 


be cured but must be met. Management 
policies should include competitive wages, 
job stability and promotion from within. 
The personnel department has a heavy re- 
sponsibility in this job, as does the entire 
supervisory staff. 


Conferences, Workshops, Courses 





Economic EpucaTion ror EMPLOYEES 
was the subject of a conference presented by 
the California Training Directors Association 
in San Francisco in April. An address by Dr. 
George S. Benson, President, Harding Col- 
lege, Searcy, Arkansas, on ‘‘The Workings 
of America’s Economic System,’’ followed 
a series of three workshops. Gerald G. 
Chappell, Supervisor of Training, Union Oil 
Company of California, conducted the first 
on ‘How Union Oil is Doing It.’’ David 
D. Hurford, Staff Assistant to the Personnel 
Manager, Sears, Roebuck and Company, Los 
Angeles, told “‘How Sears, Roebuck is 
Doing It’’ at the second session. A panel 
gave ‘Answers to Your Questions on Eco- 
nomic Education,”’ at the third workshop. 





INpusTRIAL Revations Researcu As- 
sociaTION held its annual spring meeting 
in Pittsburgh in April. Ewan Clague, Com- 
missioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
President, IRRA, spoke on ‘“‘Impact of 
Changing Economic Conditions,’’ at the 
Opening session. Topics discussed in panel 
sessions included, ‘‘Medical Benefit Plans 
in Collective Bargaining;’’ ‘‘Developments 
in Personnel Administration;’’ “‘Compara- 
tive Union Roles in Industry Here and 
Abroad;"’ ‘Implications of the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage;"’ “‘Lessons from Recent Wage 
Stabilization Experience;'’ and ‘‘Research 
on Union Member's Attitudes."’ 

PLANNING FOR TOMORROW’'s PERSON- 
NEL Neeps was the general theme of the 
14th Ohio Personnel Institute, sponsored by 
the Department of Business Organization, 
Ohio State University. Mr. James Lincoln, 


President, Lincoln Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, spoke on “Motivating Employees to 
Produce More.’ “‘Can Industry Guarantee 
Wages,’ was the question discussed by Dr. 
Emerson P. Schmidt, Director, Economic 
Research Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. “‘Selling Your 
Personnel Program,’’ was the subject chosen 
by Mr. R. H. Mulford, Vice President, In- 
dustrial Relations, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Toledo. 

TENNESSEE INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL 
ConFERENCE was held in Nashville in May. 
The conference was sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Division of University Ex- 
tension and Tennessee Industries. Among the 
speakers were Thomas A. Ballentine, Presi- 
dent, Louisville Taxicab and Transfer Com- 
pany; Robert N. McMurry, Senior Partner, 
McMurry, Hamstra and Co., Chicago; C. E. 
Fritschle, Associate Professor, Industrial 
Management, the University of Tennessee; 
and O. C. McCreery, Director of Education 
and Training, Aluminum Company of 
America, Pittsburgh. 

A Swinc Towarps “ATTITUDE” As 
OpposeD To ‘Skit’ TRAINING was reported 
at a meeting in Boston of the American 
Society of Training Directors. Foremen, super- 
visors, executives, are demanding more and 
more courses in leadership, human relations, 
communications, economic information— 
less for manual skills and techniques. Con- 
ference speakers picked up this theme. Dr. 
Harold C. Case, Boston University Presi- 
dent, asked for programs aimed at restless- 


ness and ‘“‘footlessness’’ in American life. 
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Industrialist Robert C. Sprague found that 
factory foremen held the key to worker 
opinion. ‘‘On the average, foremen spend 
2,000 hours per year in intimate association 
with American work force—are given more 
of a hearing than any other single in- 
fluence.” 





An InstrTuTE FOR TRAINING SPE- 
c1aLists who are relatively new to the field 
of training in industry was sponsored by 
the New York State School of Industrial and 


Labor Relations at Cornell University, June 
29, to July 2. Among the speakers were 
Otis McCreery, Educational Director of 
Aluminum Company of America; Cecil Gar- 
land, Training Director Corning Glass 
Works; Charles P. Scott, Professor of In- 
dustrial Education University of Pitts- 
burgh; Raymond D. Jarvis, Manager, Gen- 
eral and Vocational Education, IBM, 
Endicott; and C. Kenneth Beach, Co- 
ordinator-Training Services, Arabian-Amer- 
ican Oil Company, New York. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue Orecon State Hicuway Depart- 
MENT has responded to our recent bid for 
information about the experiences of organi- 
zations publishing small house organs. For 
the past three years the personnel division 
has prepared Personnel Observations, a small 
news bulletin for the employees. 

The Highway Department has a total 
of 3,000 employees—most of them in the 
field—and the bulletin has proven very help 
ful. The enterprise began with one or two 
pages without illustrations. Gradually, as 
the value of getting information and 
policies to employees was recognized, the 
size was increased. A second color, illustra- 
tions and attention-getting devices were 
introduced. 

The bulletin is an example of real co- 
operative effort. Material is begged, bor- 
rowed or stolen from every possible source. 
There is no editorial board and no full-time 
editor. R. H. Baldock, Chief Engineer, 
reads the rough draft thoroughly before 
publication to be certain that it conforms 
with the department's policies. 

The bulletin is published as time 
permits—usually every two or three 
months. Personnel Director Gene Huntley 
serves as editor; Jim Young of the Highway 
Travel Information Division takes care of 
the photography; Marvin Simpson, a drafts- 
man, does a full page caricature on interest- 


ing employees; Henry Stoudemeyer, Final 
Estimates Engineer, does interesting and 
entertaining cartoon work; Kathleen Peer- 
enboom, secretary in the personnel division, 
does the layout and typing; George Faville, 
in the blueprint section, makes such 
photoplates as are used; and the multilith 
section prints the bulletin. 

Personnel Panorama, the publication of 
the Pacific Northwest Personnel Manage- 
ment Association, recently pointed to the 
bulletin as an excellent example of a color- 
ful, attractive and economical house organ 
run on a close personnel budget. Professor 
Ben Petty of Purdue University in his High- 
way Extension News also gave Personnel Obser- 
vations credit as an attractive bulletin which 
stresses the human aspect of employment. 
The bulletin is certainly an extra-curricular 
activity but a very worthwhile and suc- 
cessful one. We are indebted to Mr. 
Huntley, Personnel Director, for his gen- 
erous response to our inquiry. 

Tue PenNnsyLvANIA RaILRoaD puts out 
a lavishly illustrated employee magazine, 
The Pennsy. The May issue presented, as an 
experiment, a simplified, pictorial version 
of the company’s annual report. Largely by 
means of photographs the editors tried to 
show the kinds of facilities, equipment, and 
securities the railroad has in its assets, the 
kind of debt it has to pay off, and what is 
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left for stockholders. The report also shows 
how the railroad earns money, where it 
gets revenue, how it makes expenditures, 
and what is left for owner and improve- 
ments. 

Finally, the novel report shows what 
no previous report of a statistical nature 
could do, because some assets of the rail- 
road could not be calculated in dollars. 
These are the interests and skills of the 
people who are necessary to its success. 
Many pictures of the owners, directors, 
management and employees make up this 
section of the report. 

Some obvious difficulties are encoun- 
tered in such an experiment: the sections on 
what the railroad owns, and what it owes 
are illustrated for the most part with 
pictures of stocks and bonds, checks, and 
reports, which seem a little meaningless. 
The illustrations for the other parts of the 
report seem very helpful, however. Ik Shu- 
man is the Editor of The Pennsy. Gustavus 
E. Payne, manager of publicity for the rail- 
road was good enough to send us a copy of 
the magazine. 

Tue SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT IN- 
SURANCE Orrice has sent us several issues of 
their staff bulletin, §.G.I. Opener. Although 
it is only a single sheet, folded once, the 
Opener is a friendly, useful messenger. Line 
drawings and snapshots, plus occasional 
charts liven it. Several enthusiastic refer- 
ences to “‘curling’’ make us wish again that 
we knew about this sport. The first page of 
one issue carries an article titled ‘Polish 
Up Those Phrases’. Two columns of phrases 
common in business letters call attention to 
‘antiquated models"’ (acknowledge receipt 
of your letter) and suggest “‘new spring 
fashions’’ (thank you for your letter). 
Writers are urged to omit many clumsy 
and unnecessary phrases completely. J. A. 
Collier, Personnel Director, sent us copies 
of the bulletin, and we are grateful. 


Tus Connecticut GENERAL Lirg IN- 


SURANCE Company, of Hartford, publishes a 
four-page, 814 x 11 digest of current news 
and comments on employee relations, called 
Notes and Quotes. All the material in this 
well-organized and readable publication is 
condensed from other publications. An un- 
usual feature is the offer made by the editors 
to obtain for the reader complete texts of 
the digested material. The May issue 
contains a summary of Dr. Jennings article 
on conference leading by the ‘‘pass 
method,"’ published in the March Personnel 
Journal. Highlights from an article in 
Factory Management and Maintenance on 
attitude surveys include four pointers for 
questionnaires: (1) Use multiple-choice 
questions; (2) Phrase questions to get 
honest answers. Be specific as to what you 
mean. Cut out all words not necessary to 
the sense of the question. Use single ques- 
tions. Don't editorialize Ask questions that 
are within the employee's direct experience 
Avoid leading questions. Provide space for 
written comments. (3) Ask questions you 
can act on; (4) Pre-test the questions. 

Tue City GOVERNMENT OF AUSTIN, 
Texas, publishes a neat bulletin of eight 
unstapled pages, called Municipal. The 
publication is by and for city employees. 
There are pictures of work in progress as 
well as of employees. Most of the text is 
concerned with news from the various city 
departments, and personal items about 
employees. It’s a good-looking little maga- 
zine. The editor is Bess Beeman. 





Tue FiscoHeR AND PorTER COMPANY, 
Hatsoro, Pa., manufacturers of process 
control instruments, mail their magazine, 
The Newsrator, to the hoi e of each employee 
and stockholder, as well as to friends and 
associates in the community. This wide 
mailing should pay off in improved public 
relations for the company, because the 
magazine is a highly personable representa- 
tive. Thirty pages, 845 x 11 in size, the 
make-up is excellent and the composition 
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good. A supervisory training course at- 
tended by sixty-four supervisors from office 
and shop, meeting in groups of sixteen, is 
described in the April issue. Two thirteen- 
minute sound films were used in the course. 
In these films the qualities of leadership 
were brought out in scenes played by plant 
workers in various plant settings. Helen 
Malsbury edits The Newsrator. 





THe CHAMPION PapeR AND FIBRE 
ComPaNy, OF HAMILTON, OHIO, continues to 


What’s New in 


aid editors of house organs with its publica- 
tion Stet, a monthly service distributed free 
to company editors. The May issue points 
out ways in which editors can freshen copy 
about suggestion systems and awards. 
Dramatize the system itself. Play up the 
reactions of the recipient. Try the praise 
angle. Tie the story into a special date such 
as the end of the year, or five years of the 
system. Encourage employees who think 
their suggestion is too simple to be useful. 
There are practical ideas in this article. 


Publications 





Wuat ts A Jos WortH? asks a new 
publication put out by Canadian Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., Limited. The 81% x 11 booklet of 
fourteen pages gives a graphic explanation 
of job-evaluation procedure used by the 
company. Brief paragraphs are coupled with 
drawings to make the explanations. 

“It is widely known,"’ says the 
introduction to the booklet, ‘‘that job 
evaluation, when successfully introduced, is 
of great benefit. It guarantees that the rate 
of pay for each of the various jobs in the 
plant is based upon the relative importance 
of the job and that the wage scale is com- 
parable with rates paid for similar work in 
the industry and community." 

New members of the company are each 
furnished with a copy of the booklet and 
foremen welcome a chance to give new 
workers a copy of their job descriptions 
and explain the wage scale. The exact 
procedure for rating jobs is clearly ex- 
plained. A chart shows how various 
factors are balanced in actual percentages. 
Such a clear explanation makes for good 
employee communications. Understanding 
of how the wages are determined should 
also make for good employee relations. This 
is an effective document. 

REMEMBER Report Cards AND THEIR 
IMpoRTANCE in your young life? Well, 
companies issue report cards, too, but un- 


fortunately they are not usually read with 
the same interest as school reports. Four 
recent reports have come across the editor's 
desk illustrating efforts to make annual 
business reports interesting and readable as 
well as informative. One is described in the 
section on employee magazines. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad presented its annual 
report this year to its employees in their 
own magazine, largely through the medium 
of pictures. 

National Steel Corporation, with ex- 
ecutive offices in Pittsburgh, has issued its 
annual report for 1952 in booklet form. 
The cover illustration is an oil painting 
“Tapping the Open Hearth Furnace."’ A 
description of this operation is given in the 
back of the book. The first page of the book 
is a long folded sheet which opens out to 
picture an outsize dollar bill, divided into 
a graph which shows what happened to 
the income dollar of the company in 1952. 
A brief summary in chart form of the 
financial operations for the year follows. A 
note of explanation to the employees from 
the chairman includes a pep talk on how to 
strengthen National's competitive position 
by making as much prime product as 
possible, cutting waste, caring for equip- 
ment and maintaining the competitive 
attitude. The final section puts the 
question, how do we get more jobs, higher 
wages, greater leisure, and better living? 
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Increased productivity is, naturally, the 
answer. This is a conventional but hand- 
some booklet. 

The annual report of the city manager of 
Austin, Texas is titled ‘‘Play Ball,’’ and 
compares the work of the city government 
to the performance of a skilled ball team. 
“Your city government,’’ says the report, 
‘‘can be compared to a successful baseball 
club. It is a closely knit organization of 
more than 2,000 men and women who work 
together to provide the services that make 
the citizen glad he ‘came to the ball game’ 
in Austin."’ The theme is carried out with 
pictures of baseball players on the cover 
and at the end of the book. Excellent 
photographs showing various city em- 
ployees in action, and different kinds of city 
services, point up the brief, clear text. 
Makes Austin sound like a good city to 
live in. 

State Farm Insurance Companies sends 
out ‘How We Grew in ‘52’’. This is a 
thirty-page, pocket-size booklet, illustrated 
with pen-and-ink drawings. As is indicated 
by the title, this is less a financial report 
than a report of progress. There is a good 
deal more fine print in this booklet than in 
the other two mentioned. Perhaps fine print 
is a necessary characteristic of insurance 
companies! 

Motorola as usual takes the prize for a 
colorful and imaginative annual report. 
Presented in the form of a fold-up chart 
pegged on a space-ship flight, the Motorola 
characters, Johnny, Mary and Prof. Sharin, 
tell the story of the year’s work. A movable 
disk gives a month by month report of 
accomplishments on one side and an 
interesting collection of statements about 
unique features of the company on the 
other. It's a pretty safe bet that few em- 
ployees receiving the report can resist 
giving the disk a twirl. Explaining the 
lively comic-book characters to their chil- 
dren will ensure wide-spread employee 
readership, if nothing else does. 


A Sgerigs oF MANAGEMENT Reports is 
published by the Research Division, California 
Management Association. Recent titles 
include, “‘Management Initiative in Labor 
Relations," by Eugene J. Lyons, Vice 
President, Personnel, Merck and Co., Inc.; 
‘Productivity in the Salaried Organiza- 
tion,’’ by Merle C. Hale, Director, Salaried 
Personnel Activity, General Motors 
Corporation; “‘How to Improve Produc- 
tivity Through Better Selection,’’ by Robert 
N. McMurry, Partner, Robert N. 
McMurry and Co.; ‘‘The Company Per- 
sonnel Program Today,”’ by R. F. Ahrens, 
Vice President, Personnel, United Air Lines; 
‘Trends in Fringe Benefits,’’ by Richard P. 
Doherty, Director, Employee-Employer 
Relations Department, National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Broadcasters; 
“Why Take An Opinion Poll?’’ by A. J. 
Alstrom, Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia; ““Today’s Challenge to the Ad- 
ministrator, by Joseph D. Stockton, 
Assistant Vice President, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. These 
reports are available from the Research 
Division, California Personnel Management 
Association, Fifth Floor, Farm Credit 
Bldg., 2180 Milvia St., Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia. 


A Personne Report Serigs issued by 
the Civil Service Assembly includes two new 
studies, ‘Getting Dividends from Personnel 
Administration,” by Wallace S. Sayre, 
Austin J. Robin, and James P. Mitchell; 
and “A Selected List of Films for Public 
Employee Training.’ In the first booklet, 
No. 532 in the series, a political scientist, a 
public administrator, and a businessman 
write about the goals of personnel ad- 
ministration. Neither public nor private 
management, they say, can successfully 
implement a personnel program without 
the guidance and cooperation of the per- 
sonnel department. Personnel officials must 
avoid getting submerged in the purely 
procedural aspects of their jobs. Where you 
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are going, and why, is at least as important 
as how. The second report No. 533 tells how 
to use visual aids, describes personnel 
techniques, and public relations. Types of 
training films listed are clerical, supervision, 
police, fire and safety. Reports may be had 
for $2.00 each from the Civil Service 
Assembly, 1313 East 6oth St., Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 





A ResgarcH Report titled ‘A Com- 
pany Guide to Effective Stockholder 
Relations,"’ has been published by the 
American Management Association. The Guide 
was edited by Elizabeth Marting in col- 
laboration with John F. Childs and 
Marjorie H. Cruthers. It is a concise manual 
of objectives and methods for ensuring a 
flow of accurate, complete company infor- 
mation to the financial community and the 
investing public. The sixty-page booklet is 
priced at $2.00 and obtainable from the 
American Management Association, 330 
West 42nd St., New York City. 


FepeRAL WuitE-CoLttar WorKERs, 
THe1r OccuPATIONS AND Satarigs is the 
subject of the new bulletin published by 
the United States Department of Labor in 
cooperation with the United States Civil 
Service Commission. According to the 
bulletin, workers in more than 450 different 
administrative, professional and clerical 
occupations are employed by the Federal 
Government. The largest single group when 
the study was made in 1951 was clerk- 
typist, with about 111,000 workers. On the 
other hand, some job classifications— 
including zoology, ethnology, meat tech- 
nology and traffic engineering—had fewer 
than 25 persons each. White-collar workers, 
who numbered about goo,000, were em- 
ployed in all parts of the continental 
United States; only about one-fifth were 
stationed in Washington D. C. The Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration employed the most workers. 


A Ser or Principtes Wuicnh SHouLp 
BE RECOGNIZED AND Woven Into ANY 
Errective GRigvANCE Procepure is out- 
lined in Effective Procedures for the Handling 
of Employee Grievance, by Louis J. Van Mol. 
The report has been published by the Civil 
Service Assembly. Mr. Van Mol is Assist- 
ant Director of Personnel, Tennessee Valley 
Authority. The TVA has a four-step 
grievance procedure: (1) Discussion with 
the immediate supervisor; (2) Formal ap- 
peal to the division head; (3) Appeal to 
the Director of Personnel; (4) Appeal to an 
outside referee. Not only does TVA man- 
agement make every effort to settle formal 
grievances at the first step; it also tries 
to prevent grievances through a union- 
management cooperative program in which 
representatives of employees and manage- 
ment sit down to discuss and shape policy. 
According to the author, ‘‘Grievance pro- 
cedures need to be tailored to fit the situa- 
tion to which they apply.’’ Although 
grievance adjustment machinery has been 
widely used in government and industry, 
both employees and management have 
criticized many of the programs. . . and 
for much the same reasons. They are over- 
complicated and take too much time; they 
are loaded in favor of the employee, in 
favor of the supervisor. 

Mr. Van Mol’s discussion emphasizes 
the goals of grievance procedure. He pro- 
vides the kind of background and insight 
which enables the reader to devise pro- 
cedures that will work in his own organ- 
ization. He concludes that ‘‘Grievance 
adjustment procedures are effective only 
to the extent to which employees and man- 
agement have confidence in them and only 
to the extent that sincere efforts are made 
to adjust the difference.'’ There are plenti- 
ful footnotes, and an excellent list of 
selected references. The publication is avail- 
able for $2.00 from the Civil Service As- 
sembly, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 


Illinois. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Over 15 years experience in all phases of office and factory personnel ad- 
ministration—tecruitment, testing, negotiations, job evaluation, safety, training. Now have over-all 
responsibility in plant of 2,000. Age 41, married, children, degree, $10,000 per year. Midwest pre- 
ferred but not essential. Reply Box 230. 





TRAINING DIRECTOR OR ASSISTANT: Wharton School graduate. Experienced in planning and 
organizing training programs. Experienced in Executive Development and Foreman Training teaching 
and development. Rounded background includes proven results in sales and personnel administration 
as well as training. Will relocate. Resume on request. Reply Box 237. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: Ability to plan, organize, and supervise. Seeking executive train- 
ing program, desire specialize procedures and training. Ambitious, thrive on responsibility and hard 
work, cost conscious, employee centered, emphasize efficiency and production. AB Degree, courses in 
Personnel Management, Applied Psychology, constant research and study all aspects management and 
personnel. Age 34, married, presently employed, available September. Resume on request. Reply Box 232. 


PERSONNEL WORK: B.A., M.A. (Personnel Administration, Vocational Guidance, Psychology, 
etc.). Some legal education, Recreation specialist. Member N.V.G.A., A.P.G.A. Age 27. Willing to 
relocate. Veteran. Reply Box 234. 


LABOR RELATIONS ASSISTANT: 3 years experience as consultant to management in varied manu- 
facturing industries. Major work has been in contract negotiations, arbitrations, and NLRB pro- 
ceedings. Experienced in wage and salary administration. Interested in staff level position with multi- 
plant manufacturer. Attorney. Master's Degree in Labor Law. Age 30. Will relocate and travel. Box 235. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: 3-14 years extensive experience in Personnel and Public Relations of manu- 
facturing plant employing 950 people in small town located in the Mid-South. Seeking increases in 
opportunities—not salary. M.A. in Personnel Administration. Age 28, Married veteran—available 
October 1st. Reply Box 237. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: AB degree psychology, Princeton; MA degree qonter and personnel 


—, Columbia. 1-14 years in testing, recruitment, personnel records, job classification. Con- 
siderable contact work. Navy background in technical electronics. Age 29. Married, 2 children. Prefer 
northeast. Reply Box 238. 


PSYCHOLOGIST: Ph.D., desires executive or personnel position in large Company. Reply Box 243. 


TRAINING DIRECTOR: Nine years experience in planning and organizing line and staff programs. 
Proven results in conference leadership, foreman training, methods improvement, department job and 
craft training. Married, 2 children, age 34. Desire to locate in East. Résumé on request. Box 244. 


PERSONNEL Director: 8 years experience tn overall personnel administration in non-profit organi- 
zation of 2200 people. Experience includes employment, salary and wage, training, placement, personnel 
research and analysis. Constant research and study of all aspects of management and personnel. Age, 
34, married, two children. Prefer Mid-west location. Salary dependent upon future pa petescins al pro- 


gram. Reply, Box 245. 


Advertisements will be accepted wader these headings at so cents s line for one msertion. Average 97 characters per line. 10% discount for two insertions, 10% 
off for three insertions or more. 
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To help you handle your company’s employee rela-_- manter 
tions problems, de you prefer lengthy, legalistic | it was used and what iti 
analyses of labor laws and regulations? Learned tolerated, no armehair 6 
citations of court eases? Profound interpretations of firing-line en 
NLRB rulings? If that’s what you want and need, 
you can get it from several excellent labor services. 


pend on how yeu handle the 100 and 1 problems 
that arise day after Gay In every company ---l | tine coving Bi 


best-run companies handle theese same problems details of fringe benefite, 
you. it’s the EMPLOVEE RELATIONS BULLETIN, 
Issued Wednesdays by National Foremen’'s insti- Twice a year you get a 
tute, Inc. : 

In a single year, EMPLOYEE RELATIONS BULLE- 
TINS bring you close to 1,000 tested, down-to-earth 
ideas for smoothing your operations, speeding up . 
production, and eutting costs. To get this material as easy as using & dictionary. — 
NFI keeps 32 field men traveling constantly. Every se 
year this staff contacts more than 4,000 of the coun- 
try’s most successful business and industria! organi- 
sations of every sise, They find out how these com- 
panies are actually dealing with various phases of 
their employee relations problems. 

This mass of information is boiled down, edited, and 
sent to you four times a month in a fact-packed 
BULLETIN. Average reading time is 21 minutes. queries from BULLETIN 
You can put it to work for you at once, and file it for ost 
continuous referenee. RELATIONS BULLETIN. ~~ 


INTERESTING? CLIP ano SEND Tue COUPON ror a FRI 
We'll send it to you by return mail... yours to examine, dissect, discuss, without 


National Foremen’s institute, inc. 
Box 78, New London, Connecticut s 
Please send a free sample copy of Employee Relations Bulletin. or 
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The Test that Saves 
Time 


One of the finest pieces of creative work in the 
test field was the construction 20 years ago of the 
Minnesota Clerical Test. This is familiar to most 
users of tests. It was developed at the University 
of Minnesota Unemployment Center during the 
early part of the depression. 

The Minnesota Clerical Test is in two parts, 
numerical and verbal. The numerical part consists 
of 200 pairs of numbers which must be matched, 
to identify those which are alike and those which 
are not. Eight minutes time is allotted. The verbal 
part consists of 200 pairs of names, similarly 
checked for those which are alike and those which 
differ. Seven minutes time is allotted for this part. 

Research on this test has revealed that there are 
some difficult items which disturb the continuity 
of an otherwise “speed test”. Accordingly, the 
Hay Number Perception Test was designed exclu- 
sively with speed in mind, since speedy and accu- 
rate production are the essentials in routine clerical 
work, The test was constructed by studying the 
errors made in most clerical operations and dupli- 
cating them in the test. At least two research papers 
show that this test will do in four minutes what re- 
quires 15 minutes in the Minnesota Test. 

Send $2.00 for a trial order of 25 Hay Number 
Perception Tests, together with manual and scor- 
ing card. Mention this advertisement in your order 
and receive copies of two articles reprinted from 
Personnel Journal describing the experiments re- 
ferred to above. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE 
Swarthmore, Penna. 
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Could You Handle a 
$20,000-a-year-Job? 


If you think you could, reading this may well 
help you get one—because today there are 
plenty of these jobs just waiting for the right 
man. 

For some time now business papers have been 
pointing out that management is having great 
tually, management is always looking for such 
men—because they are the ones who mean the 
difference between profit and loss. They com- 
mand high salaries because they know how to 
make money for their employers. They’re worth 
every dollar they get, and more! 

But just what do these executives have that 
makes them worth so much money? First, it’s 
@ point of view. The executive must be able to 
see the business picture as a whole. Then too, 
he must understand the broad principles of 
ods and practices that have proven profitable 
for other companies and be able to apply them 
to his own business. 

Does this seem easy? Frankly it isn’t—the way 
to the top is never easy, but if you are really 
serious about becoming a $20,000-a-year, or 
more, executive, Funk & Wagnalls Company 
invites you to send for a free booklet by Carl 
Heyel. This new booklet gives you a complete | 
outline of the famous Heyel Course in which 
45 famous business executives describe their 
working methods and explain, clearly and sim- 
ply, how you can make use of their combined 
knowledge and experience to qualify for the 
great. opportunities in modern business. 





If interested, write to Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Dept. 288, 153 East 24th Street, New 
York 10,N. Y. A postcard will do. There is 
no charge for the booklet. 





